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Death toll surges 


States’ needs 
overwhelm 
unprepared 

stockpile 


ByAmy GOLDSTEIN, 
LENA H. SUN 
AND BETH REINHARD 


On Feb. 5, with fewer than a 
dozen confirmed novel corona- 
virus cases in the United States 
but tens of thousands around 
the globe, a shouting match 
broke out in the White House 
Situation Room between Health 
and Human Services Secretary 
Alex Azar and an Office of Man- 
agement and Budget official, ac- 
cording to three people aware of 
the outburst. 

Azar had asked OMB that 
morning for $2 billion to buy 
respirator masks and other sup- 
plies for a depleted federal stock- 
pile of emergency medical 
equipment, according to indi- 
viduals familiar with the re- 
quest, who spoke on the condi- 
tion of anonymity about internal 
discussions. 

The previously unreported ar- 
gument turned on the request 
and on the budget official’s accu- 
sation that Azar had improperly 
lobbied Capitol Hill for money 
for the repository, which Azar 
denied, the individuals said. 

The $2 billion request from 
HHS was cut to $500 million 
when the White House eventual- 
ly sent Congress a supplemental 
budget request weeks later. 
White House budget officials 
now say the relief package enact- 
ed Friday secured $16 billion for 
the Strategic National Stockpile, 
more money than HHS had 
asked for. 

The dispute over funding 
highlights tensions over a repos- 
itory straining under demands 
from state officials. States des- 
perate for materials from the 
stockpile are encountering a be- 

SEE STOCKPILE ON A4 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: Military police transport coffins Saturday in Ponte San Pietro as Italy struggled to deal with a death toll 
now over 10,000; an officer in Kathmandu uses a six-foot clamp to arrest a violator of Nepal's stay-at-home order; EMTs prepare to load a 


sick woman into an ambulance in New York City; a doctor prepares to administer a coronavirus test at a drive-through station in the Bronx. 


The U.S. economy's downturn 
has exposed preexisting flaws 


BY DAVID J. LYNCH 


In the last month, the $21 tril- 
lion U.S. economy endured a 
remarkable and disorienting re- 
versal, plunging from prosperity 
into an unprecedented deep 
freeze. 

The coronavirus has left busi- 
nesses from giant corporations 
to the corner bar struggling for 
survival. But along with dealing 
millions of Americans an unex- 
pected blow, the pandemic ex- 
posed vulnerabilities that had 
accumulated during a record- 
long expansion and years of ul- 
tralow interest rates — and 
which now could make it harder 
to recover from a recession, 
economists said. 

The $2 trillion financial res- 
cue legislation President Trump 
signed Friday is intended to 
patch the economy’s gaping 
wounds with urgently needed 
loans for companies and checks 
for American families. Never be- 


World’s poor face grave new 
hardships while in isolation 


BY SHIBANI MAHTANI 
AND REGINE CABATO 


HONG KONG — For some, shel- 
tering in place and social distanc- 
ing mean home workouts in front 
of large-screen smart televisions, 
cooking up a storm with grocer- 
ies ordered online and more time 
in their backyards. 

Elsewhere, it means confining 
a family of four in a 110-square- 
foot space while children strug- 
gle with e-learning on a poor 
Internet connection. It means a 
devastating loss of income for 
families who now forage through 
trash, and crippling loneliness 
for those already on society’s 
fringes. 

Barriers have risen around the 
world as governments sacrifice 
their economies and free mobili- 
ty to stave off a pandemic that has 
already killed some 30,000 peo- 
ple. But as these measures dis- 
proportionately affect the poor, 
doing one’s part to fight the coro- 


navirus can mean dramatically 
different adjustments. Some are 
struggling to afford their next 
meal. 

The Washington Post spoke to 
families and individuals in two 
cities with severe inequality — 
Hong Kong and Manila — to 
understand their struggle. Hong 
Kong in late January asked busi- 
nesses and schools to shut, forc- 
ing millions into shoebox-like liv- 
ing quarters for two months. A 
new policy limiting opening 
hours at McDonald’s restaurants 
has also left homeless people who 
sleep at 24-hour outlets scram- 
bling for an alternative. In the 
Philippines, President Rodrigo 
Duterte has enforced a month- 
long lockdown, shuttering Ma- 
nila and its surrounding regions, 
grounding 60 million residents. 
Many are contract workers in 
sectors such as sales and con- 
struction, with little job security, 
and now face dire economic loss. 

SEE INEQUALITY ON A12 


fore has the federal government 
tried to rush so much aid out the 
door so quickly. 

As February drew to a close, 
few could have imagined such an 
emergency. 

Many companies “were hav- 
ing the best years they’ve ever 
had these last few years,” Trump 
said Wednesday. “And then, a 
little bit less than a month ago, 
they went into a position that 
they haven’t seen because of the 
hidden enemy, the virus. .. . It’s 
not their fault. It’s not their 
fault.” 

Federal Reserve Board Chair 
Jerome H. Powell agreed, telling 
NBC: “There’s nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with our econo- 
my.” 

In hindsight, however, the 
economy had blemishes. The 
record-high stock prices the 
president routinely touted be- 
came disconnected from compa- 
nies’ underlying value, obscur- 

SEE ECONOMY ON A8 
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Inside Trump’s risky push 
to reopen the country 


BY ROBERT COSTA 
AND PHILIP RUCKER 


When Sen. Lindsey O. Gra- 
ham (R-S.C.) called President 
Trump last Sunday, he delivered 
a blunt message: If you reopen 
the nation’s economy too early 
against the advice of public- 
health experts, you will own the 
deaths from the novel coronavi- 
rus that follow. 

Trump’s stalwart ally also 
warned that the president 
wouldn’t be the only one held 
responsible. Graham said the 
Republican Party itself risks be- 
ing defined ahead of this fall’s 
elections as prioritizing com- 
merce and the stock market 
over the health and safety of the 
American people, according to 
three White House officials and 
a GOP lawmaker who spoke on 
the condition of anonymity to 
comment frankly. 

Trump listened to Graham 
but made no promises, the offi- 
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Tony Sizemore near his home in Indianapolis. 


cials said. Trump argued to the 
senator, as he later would in 
public, that Americans must get 
back to work and businesses 
need to reopen as quickly as 
possible. 

“Our country wasn’t built to 
be shut down,” the president 
said at a news conference last 
Monday, opening five straight 
days of public declarations that 
raised the specter of easing 
social distancing guidelines and 
other restrictions by mid-April 
— a timeline that most experts 
studying the pandemic say is 
dangerously premature. 

Graham's private plea, which 
some of Trump’s advisers have 
echoed to the president, illus- 
trates the political calculations 
underway inside the leadership 
ranks of the Republican Party as 
the president balances dual cri- 
ses as he seeks reelection: the 
pandemic that is claiming lives 
and overburdening hospitals, 

SEE REOPEN ON A21 


past 2,000 in U.S. 


NUMBER DOUBLES 
IN TWO DAYS 


Trump backs off idea 
of N.Y.-area quarantine 


BY COLBY ITKOWITZ 
AND MARISSA J. LANG 


The United States reached a 
grim milestone Saturday, dou- 
bling the number of coronavirus- 
related deaths over two days to 
more than 2,000 people. 

New York remained the hard- 
est hit, a devastating toll com- 
pounded Saturday by President 
Trump’s day-long dance over 
whether he would order a feder- 
al quarantine of the New York 
City metro region — a proposal 
he ultimately retracted. 

The president spent most of 
the day teasing a travel restric- 
tion on the area, confounding 
public officials who were blind- 
sided by the suggestion. New 
York Gov. Andrew M. Cuomo (D) 
called the idea “preposterous” 
and equated it to imprisonment 
and “a declaration of war.” 

Then, a little after 8 p.m., the 
president tweeted that a quaran- 
tine wouldn’t be necessary after 
all, and instead, the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion would issue a “strong travel 
advisory” for the New York tri- 
state area. The CDC advisory 
urged residents of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut to 
“refrain from nonessential do- 
mestic travel for 14 days effective 
immediately,’ though the three 
states issued stay-home orders to 
the same effect March 20. 

By Saturday, more than 
120,000 people in the United 
States were confirmed to have 
the virus. In the month after the 
first confirmed death on Feb. 29, 
the United States surpassed 
1,000 coronavirus-related fatali- 
ties. The number of confirmed 
deaths has since doubled in two 
days to more than 2,000. 

An infant in Illinois became 
the youngest fatality to test posi- 
tive for the coronavirus, Illinois 
Gov. J.B. Pritzker (D) said Satur- 
day. Whether the virus had 
caused the death had not been 
confirmed. 

Fatalities also continued to 
climb in Italy, where there have 
been more than 10,000 coronavi- 
rus deaths. About 890 people 
died in a 24-hour period, officials 
announced Saturday. The coun- 
try’s case count, which rose Sat- 
urday to 92,472, is second only to 
that of the United States. 

With the country now leading 
the globe in coronavirus cases, 
Trump suggested earlier in the 

SEE VIRUS ON A17 


VOICES FROM THE PANDEMIC 


‘Anything good | could say 
about this would be a lie.’ 


Tony Sizemore, on the death of Birdie Shelton 


AS TOLD TO ELI SASLOW 


tined. That’s how the story 

ends. I keep going back over 
it in loops, trying to find a way to 
sweeten it, but nothing changes 
the facts. I wasn’t there with her at 
the end. I didn’t get to say good- 
bye. I don’t even know where her 
body is right now, or if the only 
thing that’s left is her ashes. 

From normal life to this hell in 
a week. That’s how long it took. 
How am I supposed to make any 
sense of that? It’s loops and more 
loops. 

She transported cars for a rent- 
al company. That’s where all this 
must have come from. People fly 
in from somewhere for a meeting 
and fly out a few hours later. 
You’ve got germs from all over the 


S he’s dead, and I’m quaran- 


world inside those cars. I didn’t 
like the fact that she was working 
so hard, 69 years old and still 
climbing in and out of Ford Fu- 
sions all day, driving from India- 
napolis to St. Louis and back with 
bad knees, bad hips, diabetes, and 
all the rest of it. Sometimes, she 
hurt so much after work I had to 
help her out of the car. I guess I 
should have told her to quit, but 
nobody told Birdie anything. She 
liked to drive, and we needed the 
money. 

I think she’d been feeling bad 
for a few days, but I don’t remem- 
ber much about what happened 
early on. She wasn’t a complainer, 
and I’m not always the best at 
noticing. There was a cough 

SEE VOICES ON A13 
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